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A Memorial to the President 


The memorial to President Roosevelt which is printed 
in full below has been released to the press for Monday, 
April 15, before this issue of INFORMATION SERVICE 
reaches its readers. 


“To the President of the United States 


“This memorial we address to you because of our con- 
cern for the desperate need of millions of our people and 
because of our conviction that these needs can be met only 
by prompt and effective action by the national government. 

“As President you represent the whole people of the 
United States. We therefore appeal to you, because there 
are in this country today millions who are in need. Under 
your leadership great gains have been achieved through 
the development of extensive national programs of relief 
and social security. These were established to aid states 
in a task they were unable to assume. Since there is still 
a vast amount of unmet or only partially met need, we 
call upon you to use your great office to prevent undue 
curtailment of the WPA program and to remedy con- 
tinuing inadequacies in current relief efforts. 


PRESENT RELIEF MEASURES DO NoT MEET ExIstinG NEEDS 


“Relief measures now in effect are inadequate in the 
following respects: first, in some parts of the United 
States, there are certain groups of needy families for 
whom, except for federal surplus commodities, no relief 
of any kind is available; secondly, often where relief is 
granted it is wholly inadequate ; thirdly, WPA jobs avail- 
able through existing funds fall far short of present needs. 
Specifications under these heads follow. 

“For Certain Groups No Relief Is Available. In some 
areas no relief, except that afforded by federal surplus 
commodities, is granted to employable persons or their 
families, even though they cannot get work. Jurisdictions 
authoritatively reported within the past six months as 
denying aid to needy families in which there are employ- 
able persons include most southern states and a number 
of cities, among them Washington, D. C., St. Louis, and 
Kansas City. In other jurisdictions, including Toledo and 
Cleveland, relief to employable persons has been sus- 
pended from time to time as ‘crises’ arise. In still other 
jurisdictions relief to families of employable persons is 
given only on a very meager basis. 

“Further, with but few exceptions, all states deny re- 
lief to persons who cannot meet residence requirements, 
and these are in some instances highly restrictive. Also, 
in some states aid is denied to aliens. 

“How many hundreds of thousands of families in dire 


need are refused relief is unknown. That there should be 
any, is intolerable. 


“Relief Granted Is Often Inadequate. Deficiencies in 
existing relief programs cannot be measured solely in 
terms of denial of relief. They must also be judged as to 
the sufficiency of relief given to those who are aided. In 
both October and November, 1939, official reports show 
that in three states—Arkansas, Mississippi, and Oklahoma 
—the average monthly ‘general relief’ grant was less 
than $5 per household. It was between $5 and $10 in 
eleven states—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. It was between $10 
and $15 per household in eleven states—Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Washington. 
The national average in October was $24.05, and in 
November $24.93 per household. 

“Moreover, this relief administered by state and local 
governments without federal aid or leadership, and 
patently inadequate, is the only form of public aid avail- 
able to persons who are not given either. WPA employ- 
ment or special assistance (such as aid to the needy blind 
and aged, and to dependent children) administered under 
the federal social security program. The number of cases 
(households) granted such state and local relief was over 
1,600,000 in October, 1939, and over 1,500,000 in 
November. These figures were higher than for these same 
months in any year since 1935—the number aided in 
October exceeding by 100,000 to 320,000 the number aided 
in the same month in any year subsequent to 1935. Thus 
the number of cases being forced to fall back on inadequate 
state and local relief is growing larger. 

“What resources these families had in addition to these 
small relief grants is not known. It is known, however, 
that in many jurisdictions the total resources available to 
families fall sharply below standards deemed necessary 
for — of health—to say nothing of decency and 
comfort. 


“WPA Employment Is Inadequate. WPA has been the 
salvation of a large part of our working population. Un- 
told human suffering has been averted and very great 
advantages in the form of public improvements and serv- 
ices have accrued to the American people as a whole. 
During the last three months of 1939, however, the num- 
ber employed by the WPA averaged only about 2,000,000. 
This was some 20 per cent less than the number of WPA 
jobs provided during the same three months of 1936 when 
unemployment was even less than in 1939. During the 
last quarter of 1939, WPA employment was approximately 
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35 per cent less than during the same quarter in the 
previous year when unemployment, according to estimates 
of the National Industrial Conference Board, was only 
about 20 per cent greater. Official estimates indicate that 
one million needy employable persons who might be em- 
ployed on WPA projects cannot now be given jobs be- 
cause of the inadequacy of appropriations for that program. 


“Dismissals From WPA Have Caused Great Hardship. 
A recent study of approximately 138,000 workers in 23 
cities discharged from WPA jobs (as a result of con- 
gressional action requiring arbitrary dismissal of those 
employed continuously for 18 months) shows that total 
weekly family income of workers not reinstated in WPA 
employment by the time of the interview averaged only 
$8.23 per week. Weekly family income exceeded $10 only 
in New Haven, Buffalo, New York City, Detroit, and 
Milwaukee. It averaged between $5 and $10 in Boston, 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Indianapolis, Denver, 
Los Angeles, and Seattle. It fell below $3.50 in Richmond, 
Washington, D. C., Birmingham, Charleston, Jacksonville, 
Louisville, Nashville, and Omaha, reaching the lowest 
point of all—$1.52—in St. Louis. 

“Worse still this study showed that approximately one 
third of the families were receiving no relief and were 
without employment of any kind. Some families had no 
income whatever during the two weeks before the inter- 
view. Many of these had no choice but to borrow, or 
dispose of personal belongings. Some had to beg—some- 
times for leftover or unsalable food. 

“With conditions like these among workers only re- 
cently dismissed from WPA jobs, it is easy to see what 
must be happening to families which for protracted 
periods have had neither WPA employment nor relief. 

“Underlying these needs and contributing to them are 
hard social and economic realities—unemployability, sick- 
ness, part-time employment, low wages, unemployment. 


FEDERAL AID AND LEADERSHIP IN DEVELOPING RELIEF 
PROGRAMS ARE INDISPENSABLE 


“If men, women, and children are to be saved from 
hunger, cold, and despair the federal government must 
give leadership and financial support to the development 
of adequate relief programs. The federal government has 
an inescapable responsibility to see that either work or 
relief is provided for every needy family in the land. Al- 
though this, we believe, should be done in cooperation 
with states and local governments, the primary obligation 
rests upon the federal government. Failure to discharge it 
will mean widespread human suffering. 


“Millions Still Unemployed. Despite recent contentions 
to the contrary, estimates, official and private, indicate 
that between eight and ten million potential workers (in- 
cluding, of course, those employed by WPA and CCC) 
are still unemployed. The National Industrial Conference 
Board, a research body maintained by manufacturers, has 
given a preliminary estimate for January, 1940, of 9,296,- 
000 unemployed. The Survey of Current Business for 
February, 1940, issued by the United States Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce states: ‘Unemployment 
continues to be a serious problem despite the marked ex- 
pansion in general business activity in 1939. Although 
subject to a considerable margin of error, estimates of the 
number of unemployed, including more than 2,000,000 on 
WPA and CCC rolls, indicate approximately nine to 
ten million idle workers at the close of 1939... . This 
large volume of unemployed labor power exists despite 
the record flow of goods and services which was attained 


in the latter part of the year. Both industrial production 
and real income on a per capita basis, however, are still 
considerably below 1929, since there has been an increase 
of nearly 10 million in the population during the past 
decade.’ 


“Immediate Reduction In Relief Expenditure Un- 
warranted. With unemployment and need in the United 
States continuing at high levels, reductions in federal 
expenditures for relief in the immediate future would be 
unjustifiable and inhumane. Relief programs for the past 
several years have been so inadequate that no degree of 
economic recovery likely in the near future would justify 
any immediate retrenchment. There must be no cutting 
of relief items from governmental budgets that would 
result in cutting off from necessitous men, women, and 
children their one last means of support. 

“Problem Transcends Politics. Questions of political 
expediency in this presidential year must not be allowed 
to obscure the nation’s obligation to see that needy families 
are provided for. Human needs transcend all partisan 
considerations.” 


New Zealand’s Social Achievements 


A picture of New Zealand’s Labor Government at 
Work is given in a recent study under that title made by 
Dr. W. B. Sutch, economist for the New Zealand Ministry 
of Finance and Marketing. The pamphlet was published 
by the League for Industrial Democracy, 112 East 19th 
Street, New York City, and is available for 15 cents. 

New Zealand is predominantly an agricultural country 
with wool growing an important industry. New Zealand 
farms supply one half of England’s imports of mutton and 
lamb, one third of her butter and over one half of her 
cheese. Until recently little was done to develop manu- 
facturing industries. 

New Zealand is a self-governing Dominion and her 
1,600,000 inhabitants are mostly of British descent. The 
small native Maori group is highly intelligent and has 
direct representation in the government. The country has 
a tradition of democracy, of state or municipal ownership 
of public utilities, and of state activity in the social 
and economic spheres. It has pioneered in old-age pensions 
and in arbitration for ‘the settlement of industrial disputes. 

The Labor Party made slow progress until 1935 when 
it won the general election with 55 out of the 80 seats in 
Parliament. The Party’s first major move was to amend 
the Reserve Bank Act in order to bring the central bank 
under direct control of the government. Without this 
“the Labor government’s policy could not have been 
carried out.” Over fifty per cent of the wage earners are 
unionized. 

A State Advance Department established in 1890 to 
provide long-term credit for farmers and persons desirous 
of building homes had been converted into a semi-private 
institution with private stockholders in partial control. 
The Labor government bought them out and eliminated 
their representatives on the directorate so that the newly 
named “State Advances Corporation” is a direct agency 
of the government. Workers can borrow 100 per cent of 
the value of a house, as against the two-thirds allowance 
of commercial banks, and the government guarantees the 
amount over and above two thirds of the valuation. 

Moreover, a Housing Department was set up to buy 
land, build and rent houses. Contracts are let to private 
builders. In consequence an acute shortage of skilled 
construction workers has replaced unemployment in the 
building trades and has necessitated the recruitment of 
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building labor in Australia and England. Impetus has 
been given to industries supplying materials and large- 
scale planning and buying have reduced building costs. 
The Reserve Bank finances housing developments at a 
low interest rate. In 1936 a Fair Rents Act restricted 
increases in rents except upon the approval of a magis- 
trate. 

For 50 years the Arbitration Court for arbitration of 
disputes between employers and workers has been a 
characteristic institution of New Zealand. In any dispute 
involving wages or labor conditions the trade union and 
the employers may put their respective cases before the 
Court. When they elect to enter its jurisdiction they 
renounce the rights of strike and lockout and its award 
becomes binding upon them. Membership in trade unions 
was made compulsory for workers in industries covered by 
an award of the Arbitration Court. 

The Labor Party believes in high wages and contends 
that the workers should share in profits derived from im- 
proved management and techniques. It therefore restored 
the wages of civil servants and of workers in industries 
subject to arbitration awards to levels prevailing before 
the depression. “The government has also provided that 
the Arbitration Court fix a basic minimum wage for all 
adult wage-earners.” This minimum provides a rea- 
sonable standard of living for every working man or 
woman over 21 regardless of skill or qualifications. A 
five-day week of 40 hours is now the prevailing work- 
week. The coincident increase in wages and reduction in 
hours have brought no adverse repercussions, possibly 
because they came when agricultural prices were rising 
and the government was expanding its spending. Further- 
more, a stable price for farm products was guaranteed 
and agricultural wages were raised; in the dairy industry 
an annual vacation of one month was provided, with 
full pay. Allowances to families with low income who 
have more than two children were made available to a 
larger number of workers. 

New Zealand was the first country to introduce old-age 
pensions. The Labor government increased the pension. 
lowered the age of qualification to 60 years, and reduced 
the period of residence required to 20 years. Naturalized 
aliens, including Asiatics may qualify. 

The Social Security Act of 1938 substituted for existing 
non-contributory benefits—old-age, widows, family allow- 
ance, unemployment and invalidity benefits, etc——a system 
of benefits on a partly contributory basis as well as 
universal medical, hospital and related benefits. All were 
brought under the administration of one Social Security 
Department. The Department “also provides for a uni- 
versal old-age pension without any property or income 
qualifications whatsoever. Under this scheme, at the age 
of 65, everybody in New Zealand will receive an old-age 
pension whether he has a high or a low income and 
whether or not he is already receiving pensions from a 
private or public source. . . . In effect, it means that all 
persons under the age of 37 years when the Act was 
passed will get universal pensions of 30 shillings a week 
at the age of 65. Those who are older will receive less 
but it will be progressively increased by amounts of two 
pounds 10 shillings a year until the full 78 pounds a 
year is reached. Wives also will be given this amount.” 

In 1936 invalidity pensions were established for those 
permanently incapacitated for work as a result of accident, 
illness or congenital defect. Widows’ pensions were in- 
creased, and orphans under 16 years of age receive up to 
15 shillings per week. In 1939 unemployment benefits 
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were 20 shillings a week for single persons. Married 
persons received from 35 to 79 shillings, depending on the 
number of children. Sickness benefits are paid at the 
same rates as unemployment benefits but a person may re- 
ceive in addition benefits from other sources “as long as 
his total income during sickness does not exceed five 
pounds a week.” A new emergency benefit is payable to 
persons not able to provide an adequate livelihood for 
themselves and their dependents by reason of age, physical 
or mental disability, domestic circumstances or other 
reason. 

New Zealand’s Health Plan provides to all without 
charge the service of a general practitioner (with free 
choice of physician), drugs and all prescribed appliances 
and materials, treatment in public and mental hospitals 
and part payment of private hospital fees. Maternity 
benefits include nursing and medical services at confine- 
ment, treatment and maintenance in a maternity hospital 
for 14 days and ante- and post-natal treatment. Ultimately 
included will be the services of specialists, home nursing 
and domestic assistance, radiological and laboratory serv- 
ice, and dental attendance. 

The public education system of New Zealand is favor- 
ably known abroad through its Minister of Education, Mr. 
Peter Fraser. Primary and secondary education is free 
to all and liberal scholarships are available for university 
education. Considerable progress has been made in adult 
education. A bill to reorganize the administration of 
education and consolidate all relevant legislation is before 
Parliament. 


Some WPA Facts 


The following excerpts are from an article prepared for 
the Federal Works Agency in Washington by Mrs. Flor- 
ence S. Kerr, Assistant Commissioner of the WPA. 

“The WPA during its existence has assisted in counter- 
acting the poverty and idleness of more than seven million 
persons at one time or another. It has done so directly 
by providing them with jobs which enabled them to earn 
the necessities of life. 

“This employment has enabled these needy individuals 
to purchase the food, clothing and shelter which they 
needed, and has by so doing kept the spark of hope alive 
and restored their faith in society and in higher values 
as well. Since the average WPA worker’s family consists 
of approximately four, this federal agency has been re- 
sponsible for providing such necessities for a total of at 
least twenty millions of Americans during its existence. 

“Another concept of this program which is not often 
realized is that WPA work has enabled a vast number of 
people to regain and retain their self-respect. The fact 
that the work provided was of concrete value to the com- 
munities in which it operated has enabled these workers 
to feel that they were doing something worth while and 
that they were earning what they received. In addition 
many of them were able to preserve their skills and trades 
or to receive training in new trades, thus fitting them- 
selves for a constructive place in industry when the 
opportunity arrived. ... 

“A large part of WPA work in both rural areas and in 
urban centers, has been devoted to the construction of 
needed facilities. All of the public institutions thus 
provided have created increased opportunities for educa- 
tion, recreation, hospitalization, and better community life 
in general. The 4,000 schools, 150 hospitals, 6,400 recrea- 
tion and community buildings which were constructed and 
the 457,700 miles of roads built and improved by WPA 
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workers in four and one half years of operations, have 
contributed to these ends. 

“But these contributions to the nation’s welfare have 
not been the only accomplishments of WPA workers. 
Much of the work done by project workers has been in 
the nature of services provided to others who were ill- 
clothed, ill-fed, sick and in need of health and medical 
attention. 

“Women workers on sewing projects, for example, have 
made nearly 220,000,000 articles, which were distributed 
among people on local relief and to people in flood and 
drouth areas during times of disaster. Workers on canning 
projects have canned and preserved over 43,333,000 quarts 
of meat, fruit and vegetables. All of these products were 
distributed to people who were in need. 

“WPA housekeeping aides have made more than 17,000,- 
000 visits to homes of the underprivileged and provided 
household and family care, counteracting the immediate 
effects of poverty and sickness upon family relationships. 

“WPA employes, working in schools, have served over 
385,000,000 lunches to undernourished children and in- 
stilled habits of health and cleanliness as well. These 
underprivileged children have thus been enabled to obtain 
a proper start in life, not only physically but mentally 
and morally as well. 

“WPA workers have cared for and taught in more 
than 1,500 nursery schools, in which local school boards, 
churches and private individuals have cooperated. These 
schools with almost 45,000 enrollees have also served as 
training centers for parents. 

“In addition other unemployed teachers given assign- 
ments by the WPA have taught more than 1,300,000 
adults to read and write. The increased mental awareness 
engendered by such teaching plus the appreciation of 
educational and cultural recreation, instilled among thou- 
sands of adults by the WPA recreation program, has 
opened up new horizons for large sections of our under- 
privileged population. 

“Other WPA projects have brought medical and nurs- 
ing aid to millions of the nation’s sick who were unable 
to pay for such aid. Several thousand health clinics have 
been conducted or assisted by the WPA. In addition to 
these established clinics in rural and city areas, WPA- 
employed doctors and nurses have gone into sick homes 
and treated the isolated and unattended families. Im- 
munization treatments for diphtheria, typhoid, and many 
communicable diseases have been provided for large num- 
bers of children from poor families.” 


Refugees in Canada 


On February 5 the Christian Social Council of Canada 
adopted a statement on the immigration of refugees, de- 
claring that the war has “enlarged the moral responsibility 
of Canada toward refugee immigration.” If the refugees 
are “dangerous aliens then they are less dangerous in 
Canada than in Europe.” Really “we are their allies. 
These who have suffered the loss of everything except 
life itself would seem quite properly a charge against our 
war expenditure. 

“Some of those in England and France, especially the 
children, might quite logically be brought to Canada as a 
gesture at least toward assisting in the problem of food 
supplies of the mother countries. Others in countries 
threatened by Hitler and Stalin should be brought, if for 
no other reason, in order to obviate the likelihood that they 


will become by force a part of the labor battalions of the 
enemy. 


“Tt is with increasing reluctance that we keep silence 
on this most pressing problem. There come times when 
silence ceases to be a virtue even in the name of national 
unity. We most earnestly press for serious consideration 
and action.” 


In the Current Periodicals 
Harpers Magazine. Apri!, 1940. 


Davis, Elmer. “The War and America.”—The well known 
news analyst examines the situation for America with ref- 
erence to the European war entirely from the point of view 
of American interest. His recommendation, briefly, is “to 
sit tight, to keep the record clear, to keep out of this war 
so long as it—and its clear and immediate implications— 
keeps out of us; to do any fighting that we may be forced 
to do for the protection of American interests, but only to 
the extent that those interests may require.” Either fear 
or anger constitutes “an unsound basis for national policy,” 
he says. Whenever the next serious question arises “for 
God’s sake, approach that too from the standpoint of na- 
tional interest—taking into account the immense national 
interests that would be injured by any step toward participa- 
tion in the war, as well as interests that might be served by 
a limited intervention; but don’t decide on the basis of either 
rage or panic.” 


In the course of his argument he marks some very trench- 
ant observations. 


Drucker, Peter F. “Europe’s Frontier Lies on the Danube.” 
—Regardless of who may win the war “the side which first 
offers a workable solution to peasant-Europe” will win the 
peace, says the Viennese-born former editor of the Frank- 
furter General Anzeiger. The emphasis on economics in cur- 
rent programs for reorganization of Europe neglects social 
and political problems and trends. In Mid-Eastern Europe 
“at least seventy-five per cent of the people are peasants.” 
The population is growing fast; today it constitutes one 
fourth of Europe’s total, and in another twenty years will 
outnumber not only the Anglo-Saxon-Scandinavian group, 
but the Germans and also the Latin group. The future 
organization of this area “will determine the future relation- 
ship between Russia and Europe” as well as “the status and 
function of Germany in Europe.” 


The failure of the Versailles settlement lay not in the 
fixing of frontiers but in its failure to provide for internal 
cohesion and stability of the new states. “It is simply not 
true that the peasant people were not ‘ripe’ for democracy.” 
“The Mid-Eastern peasant is a sincere democrat.” In “the 
cohesion of his family and tribal councils” lay his one de- 
fense during centuries of oppression by alien rule. He has a 
long tradition of local self-government and cooperation 
However, over-population was a terrific strain upon the 
new states. The principles of national democracy and in- 
dustrial capitalism were “at variance with all the realities” 
of peasant life. National democracy requires first of all a 
nation. The pattern in Eastern Europe is a tribal pattern in 
which “national consciousness is only one of many conflicting 
and competing factors of cohesion and division.” Under 
alien domination divided racial groups developed along con- 
flicting lines. In most instances, the failure to develop a 
middle class left the new states without social support. Cen- 
tralization of government invaded the interests of the peasant 
and his ideals. 


Any program to be successful must provide cheap and 
plentiful capital for the peasants “for use in improving and 
developing production and distribution.” Loans to the 
peasants, in contrast to loans to the governments, “would at 
least be productive socially and politically.” There must be 
provision for “systematic and organized emigration and 
resettlement of the surplus population.” Political organiza 
tion must be based on decentralization. Thomas Masaryk 
is quoted as saying that Switzerland “with the strong and 
proud self-government of its small cantons” should be “the 
political model for the organization of the peasant countries.” 
All these measures must be pointed toward the integration 
into a predominantly industrial Europe of this peasant and 
agrarian civilization and society. 
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